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DENOMINATIONAL DIALECTS. 


We copy from the London Friend.an edi- 
torial with the above title. We have some- 
what abridged it by omitting the allusions to 
an article in the former number in whith the 
writer had treated of “Some expressions that 
are or have been in use among)Frienda,” by 
presenting “the humorous side of the sub- 
subject.” 

It is very desirable to avoid calling up 
humorous or distasteful associations by the 
language in which we treat serious things, 
and we unite with the sentiment that “Sim- 
ple words and current popular phrases should 
always be preferred—other things being equal 
—to those having a conventional meaning.” 

It is not uncommon to hear some of the 
denominational phrases alluded to in this 
article applied in familiar conversation to 
matters of trifling importance. Such a use 
of these expressions may tend to produce 
a light esteem for the serious feelings and ex- 
periences out of which they originally grew. 

EDITORS. 


“Words,” according to Lindley Murray, 
“are articulate sounds used by common con- 
sent as signs of our ideas.” This simple defi- 
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nition suggests the thought that fresh ideas 
will require fresh words. As a matter of 
fact, this is true. Language is undergoing 
constant change. Old words'slip out of use, 
others change their meanings, new words are 
coined as occasion requires.’’ The discovery 
of a scientific fact, like the defléction of the 
magnetic needle, may call ito éxistence new 
words, or give fresh méanings to old ones. 
The present generation has witnessed the rise 
of “telegraph,” “telegram,” “telegraphy,”’ 
“to cable,” “to wire.” ” Railways have 
familiarized us with a large group of words 
unknown to our ancestors, or used by them in 
different senses—‘A Bradshaw,” “a time- 
table,” to “time” and “retime” trains, to 
shunt,” “ permanent way,” “ stoker,” at once 
suggest themselves. 

Political and religious movements are fer- 
tile causes of the’'growth and change of lan- 
guage. “ Whig)” Tory,” “ Lollard,” “Pur- 
itan,” “hocus poctis,”*‘ dunce,” are apt ex- 
amples of words wé OWe to currents of popu- 
lar feeling. The Ritualistic wave of opinion 
now sweeping through the Anglican Church 
has been prolific in the creation or popular- 
izing of words little known before, as may be 
seen by a reference to the advertisements in 
any number of the Church Times. 

it has been made increasingly clear of late 
years, through the labers of philologists like 
Max Muller, Trench, Marsh, Whitney and 
others, that language is’ often fossil history. 
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“A whole chapter of literary history,” says 
the Jast-named author, “is included in the 
derivation of romantic from Rome: it tells of 
the rise of rude popular dialects, alongside 
the learned and polished Latin, in the vari- 
ous provinces of the Roman empire, and of 
the rise of modern European fiction, written 
80 distinctively in these dialects that it got 
its name from them; and, finally, of the tone 
and style of fictitious writing, and the char- 
acters it deals with. In like manner a chap- 
ter of religious history is summed up in the 
word pagan (literally ‘a villager’): it tells of 
the obstinate conservation of heathenism in 
the villages and hamlets under Roman do- 
minion, when the cities had already learned 
and embraced Christianity. And, once more, 
slave suggests a chapter in ethnological his- 
tory—it tells of the contempt in which the 
slaves or Salavonians of Eastern and Central 
Europe were held by the more powerful and 
cultivated Germans, and of the servitude to 
which so many of them were reduced.” . . . 

Convictions so deep as those that called 
the Society of Friends into existence as a 
separate organization, and that have influ- 
enced the lives of seven generations of its 
“members, have demanded and created a lan- 
qaree in some degree peculiar to the Society. 

his must have been the case, even had the 
belief in the nearness of God to the human 
spirit not been associated from the outset with 
a profound sense of the responsibility of lan- 
guage. The responsibility incident to human 
speech ie strongly insisted on throughout the 
Bible. In a useful little work by Dean Goul- 
burn, The Idle Word, thisfeature of Holy Scrip- 
ture is brought into view, contrasting strongly, 
as it does, with the view of language taken by 
many teachers of moral duties. In pressing 
upon men their responsibility for the words 
they employ, Friends have been in accord with 
what is a notable feature of Holy Scripture. 

Turning from this general view to the more 
— one of Friendly words of expression, 
their existence, per se, is neither to be re- 
gretted nor deprecated. Just as the exist- 
ence of railways compels.us to use some words 
unknown to the English-speaking people who 
preceded George Stephenson and others in a 
new and accommodated sense, so the exist- 
ence of deep spiritual convictions leads to the 
use of phrases that are not employed because 
they are not wanted by those who do not 
share these convictions. The president of the 
late Church Congress would hardly have 
understood the meaning of a note asking if 
“the present were a suitable time to receive 
a visit from a woman; Friend under religious 
concern,” because in practice that body does 
not recognize the probability, not to say pos- 
sibility, that its. proceedings could require to 











be interrupted to receive a message brought 
by a female ambassador. To the Men’s 
Yearly Meeting in London such a note ac- 
curately describes the meaning of the writers 
—that meaning being based on what Friends 
believed tobe a firm datum of facts in the moral 
and spiritual world. It is not easy, perhaps 
not possible, to frame another sentence omit- 
ting “concern” in its denominational sense, 
that shall so accurately and concisely convey 
what is intended. On the other hand, Friends 
are not by their ecclesiastical system accus- # 
tomed to report their religious experience at 
stated times in spoken words, and so they do 
not use, and hardly understand, phrases that 
are in constant vogue in Methodist class- 
meetings. And so, to a larger or smaller ex- 
tent, it will be found that each denomination 
has a dialect in degree peculiar to itself. 

Various circumstances have combined to 
give to the phraseology of Friends a more 
sharply marked character than that of most 
other bodies. Amongst these are the pecu- 
liarity of their ecclesiastical organization, the 
conservative line of thought obtaining amongst 
them, preserving ancient forms of expression ; 
the hereditary character of the body ; its reli- 
gious and social isolation from other Christian 
professors, once more markedly the case than 
now. Ina body which did not recognize the 
universal liberty of prophesying and the pro- 
bability of only a few words being sometimes 
spoken in assemblies for Divine worship, the 
no “to revive a text” would hardly be 

uired. Its meaning was recently asked by 
a Congregational minister, whom we have the 
pleasure to class amongst the occasional 
readers of The Friend. 


There are probably some Friendly phrases 
that have no sufficient raison d’étre, either in 
their origin or present use; a few which we 
have never succeeded in tracing even the 
line of thought that led to them, and may 
rightly be called religious slang, but the ma- 
jority are due to one of three causes : 

(1) The belief in the reality of Spiritual 
a and of the nearness of the Most 

igh to the soul of every man. 

(2) A strong sense of the obligation to be 
perfectly truthful in the use of words. 

(3) A perception of the reverence with 
which all the things of God should be re- 
garded and spoken of by map. 

Faith in the Holy Ghost, a love of truth- 
fulness, and a love of reverence are such 
cardinal conditions of healthy spiritual life, 
that the indications of their existence may 
always be hailed with gladness; and in this 
light some of the quaint phrases that are and 
have been current amongst Friends assume a 
beauty and a dignity with which they had not 
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_ Evangelical religion, pictures the surprise of 
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before been seen to be invested. George Her- 
bert truly says— 
“ Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
In the same spirit, that habitual reference of 
all good things to the Divine Grace, which 
finds expression in the peculiar use of the 
word “ favored,” is very beautiful. There are 
directions in which pearls are never to be 
cast, yet we are not sure that a simple and 
true hearted Christian poet would not admire 
the use of such a word when it naturally 
arises to the lips even in the minor, but not 
unreal troubles of life. Again, how expres- 
sive is the idea enshrined in the phrase “ as 
way may open.” It is the practical recogni. 
tion in speech of the reality of that guidance 
the Christian craves in his earthly pilgrim- 
age, and especially in his service for his Lord, 
sometimes coming in the pointing of circum- 
stances, often through the clearing of the 
judgment and understanding, sometimes in 
the apprehension of definite duty or require- 
ment. © 
4‘Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me.” 

Norman Macleod, writing to:his brother on 
the choice of a profession, might have bade 
him mark how “way may open.” “ My faith,” 
he said, “is that there is a far greater amount 
of revelation given to guide each man by the 
principles laid down in the Bible, by consci- 
ence and by Providence, than most men are 
aware of. It is not the light which is defec- 
tive, it is an eye to see it.” 

The existence of a denominational phrase- 
ology or dialect is then,in our apprehension, 
when kept within due bounds, a matter 
neither of surprise nor regret. Some of the 
Friends’ phrases are rich in pathos and 
beauty, and nearly all are indicative of spir- 
itual realities in the Kingdom of Grace, which 
have demanded the coining of these phrases 
in the mint of'buman speech. Yet we would 
most fully recognize the safety and wisdom of 
following the apostolic example and using 
“‘ great plainness of speech.” John Foster, in 
his essay on the aversion of men of taste to 


a heathen foreigner who, having learned our 
language according to its best standards, 
should afterwards hear an Evangelical dis- 
course. He would wonder what these “strange 
shapings of phrase,” “this sinister dialect” 
concealed. We believe there is trath in Fos- 
ter’s assertion—‘“ Technical terms have been 
the lights of science, but in many instances 
the shades of religion.” Simple words and 
current popular phrases should always be 
preferred—other things being equal—to those 
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having a conventional meaning. In spiritual 
things no less than in temporal, men who 
want to be understood will talk of “ spades ” 
rather than of “implements of agriculture,” 
of “fathers” rather than of “ parental rela- 
tives.” It will be generally admitted, with 
correspondents in the present number of The 
Friend, that this has not been and is still not 
sufficiently remembered. The Society ad- 
vises its ministers to use “sound words and 
Scripture terms,” but has not always been en- 
tirely successful in exemplifying this counsel 
even in its official documents. : . 
Whilst, then, the existence of denomina- 
tional dialects may be fairly defended, as re- 
quired by the very nature of human speech, 
denominational slang should be avoided like 
other forms ofelang. Expressions requiri 
the services of an interpreter we would discand 
whilst retaining others whose meaning is pa- 
tent when their spiritual realities are felt to 
exist. In the latter class we should place 
‘‘as way opens,” “gathering up the exercise 
of a meeting,” “a favored time,” “a Friend 
under religious concera,” “a religious op- 
portunity,” etc. . ‘ ; 





THE DAY OF REST. 
BY W. H. FURNESS. 
Holy in all His works.—Ps. cxlv. 17. 


Why is anything called holy, sacred? Is 
it not because we think of it in connection 
with the Lavisible Object of the religious 
sentiment—as the work or property of the 
Supreme, Almighty Ooe? Things are held 
sacred as belonging to God. 

If such is the definition of sanctity, of holi- 
ness (and I can think of no other), how can 
one day of the week be termed the Holy Day, 
when by so designating it we virtually justify 
the inference that the other six days are not 
holy, do not belong to God as that day he- 
longs to Him? Do they belong to the hea- 
then deities Thor, Woden, Frigga and the 
others after whom they are named, or are not 
all the days equally the ordination and pro- 
perty of the One only Living and True, and 
His alone? Does not all time belong to 
Him? Is not, then, all time holy? Are we 
not just as liable to profane one day as an- 
other, using it not for God’s purposes, but for 
our own? 

But the first day of the week, it is claimed, 
is holy because that day we are commanded 
to devote to the formal worship of God, pub- 
lic and .private. Where are we so com- 
manded? Not in the Christian Scriptures. 
There is not.@ word in them making the first 
day of the week, or any day, holy above all 
other days. Inthe Hebrew Scriptures? But 
we are not Hebrews; we are Christians. 
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Even were we Hebrews, the first day of the 
week would not be the holy day for us. 
There is no mention in the Hebrew Scriptures 
of the first day as the holy day. The He- 
brews are required to keep the seventh day 
holy, and that day was given to them for a 
Sabbath, i.¢.,a Rest day; and to them alone. 
It was given “as a sign between God and 
that people forever.” So it is described again 
and again in their Scriptures. In the book 
of Exodus God is represented as declaring : 
“ Wherefore the children of Israel shal] keep 
the Sabbath to observe the Sabbath through- 
out their generations, for a perpetual cove- 
nant ; it is a sign between me and the children 
of Israel forever.” Inthe beok of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel God is saidiagain to declare : 
‘<I gave them my statutespand I showed 
them my judgments, which if a man do 
he shall even live in them ; moreover, also, 
I gave them my Sabbaths to be a sign between 
me and them.’ Whereupon Archdeacon 
Paley, one of the lights’ of the Church of 
England, remarks that “it does not seem 
easy to understand how the Sabbath could be 
. & sign between God and the people of Israel, 
unless the observance of it was peculiar to 
that people and designed to be so.” 

Is the commandment to observe the He- 
brew Sabbath binding upon us nevertheless ? 
By what authority. then is the day which the 
commandment distinguishes as the holy day, 
the Seventh day, not kept? How dare those 
who believe that God actually rested on that 
day from the work of creation, and so made 
that day holy as no otherday is holy—how 
dare they make the Seventh day of no ac- 
count? Who has authorized this downright 
disobedience of the express commandment, if 
so be the commandment is obligatory upon 
us? There is no authority for it; no, not the 
shadow of authoriiy. Is it pleaded that the 
First day of the seven is kept holy intead of 
the Seventh? Again, I ask where is the 
authority for this change of days? And 
again, I say, there is not the slightest author- 
ity for it. Not a syllable in our Christian 
Scriptures sanctions it. 

In truth, neither Jesus nor the Apostles 
after him ever hinted at the idea that any 
one day was to be regarded as holier than 
another. Of the Hebrew Sabbath his ever 
memorable declaration was that it-was made 
for man, not man for it; by whieh I under- 
stand him as meaning that there was no 
intrinsic sanctity in the Sabbath to which 
man’s need and comfort were to besacrificed, 
but that the Sabbath was instituted to min- 
ister: to man, to his relaxation and refresh- 
ment. ‘And when Jesus was found fault with 
for performing a work of humanity on that 
day, equally significant and memorable was 


his reply to his objectors: ‘‘My Father is 
always working (literally up to this mo- 
ment), and I work,” virtually contradicting 
the tradition that God had once rested from 
his work. 

And the most eminent of the Apostles, 
Paul, did he enjoin it upon his converts to 
remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy? 
Never! On the contrary thus he wrote to 
his brethren in Galatia: ‘ But now after ye 
have known God, or rather, are known of 


God, how turn ye again to the weak and © 


beggarly elements where unto you desire 
again to be in bondage? You observe days 
and months and times and years. I am 
airaid of you, lest I have bestowed labor 
upon you in vain.” Still more pointed is his 
charge to the Christians in Colosse: “To 
allow no man to judge them in meat and 
drink, or in respect to an holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days.’ Just as 
there is prevalent. now-a-days a superstitious 
feeling about Friday, as an unlucky day, 
and about seeing the new moon‘over the 
wrong shoulder, so, in the times of the Apos- 
tle, there was a rank crop of such supersti- 
tions. Observe:here how the Apostle classi- 
fied hely daysand Sabbaths with the super- 
stitions in regard to things to be eaten, and 
the new moon, He puts them all on the 
same level. 

And furthermore, it is evident that, just as 
at this very hour there are those who allege 
that it wounds their feelings for people to be 
riding out and visiting places of innocent 
recreation on this day, and that such things 
are an insult to the religious sentiment of 
the community, just so the Jewish Christians, 
in the time of the Apostle, took offence at 
the Gentile Christians, because they did not 
keep the Hebrew Sabbath, and undertook to 
condemn them therefor. Consequently Paul, 
who, although a Hebrew of the Hebrews and 
a Pharisee, was not a man to suffer “ his liberty 
to be judged by another man’s conscience,” 
enjoined it upon his brethren not to let any 
one condemn them in respect of holy days or 
Sabbaths. Did it hurt the feelings of Chris- 
tians of Jewish blood to see the Christians of 
Gentile descent paying no attention to the 
Sabbath? It hurt Paul’s feelings a great 
deal more to see any Christians, instead of 
standing fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
had set them free, still in bondage to such 
weak and beggarly elements as these super- 
stitions about some particular day or days, 
and so bigoted therein that they presumed to 
sit in judgment upon those who did not share 
in this unehristian narrow-mindedness. It 
pained him to such a degree that he feared 
that he had labored in vain, that after all he 
had said and suffered for a purely spiritual 
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gospel, he had failed to make it understood. 
Would it not pain the spirit of the Apostle 
still more could he visit this 19th century of 
the Christian era, and this boasted land of 
enlightenment, and see that we have still 
need of his admonition to let no man judge 
us in respect of holy days and Sabbaths? 
Deeply, however, as the Apostle was 
pained at seeing professed Christians turning 
again to the bondage from which he had 
trusted that they were delivered, never did 


* he dream of violating the right of private 


judgment in regard to these particulars. 
Never did he think of compelling others to 
conform to his way of regarding Sabbaths. 
Far above everything of that sort was he. 
How nobly liberal was his teaching in re- 
gard to this matter! Putting the observance 
of any one day on the same level with the 
superstitious scruples that were common at 
that time as to what was to be eaten or not 
eaten, he says: “One man considers him- 
self free to eat anything (¢. ¢. of course any- 
thing that is edible); another man, who is 
weak, thinks himself religiously bouud to eat 
only herbs. Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not;” in other words, if you 
feel free to eat whatsoever is set before you, 
be tender towards your weak brother who is 
serupulous about eating; look not down upon 
him with contempt, and, on the other hand, 
let not him who is thus scrupulous condemn 
him who has no sympathy with such scru- 
ples, for God hath received him. Who art 
thou that judgest the servant of another? 
To his own master he stands or falls. Yea, 
he shall be holden up, for God is able to 
make him stand. “One man,” Paul goes on 
to say, ‘‘esteems one day above another. 
Another man esteems every day. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
If our ‘orthodox brethren, who are so dis- 
turbed about the observance of the Sabbath, 
could be persuaded to follow the Apostle’s 
clear guidance and take a less superstitious 
and a more Evangelical view of the matter, 
it would be greatly to the relief of their 
minde, for I doubt not it grieves them, as 
they say, to see places of innocent amusement 
openjon this day. 

That enlightened Christian views of this 
day of Rest will prevail by and by, I have 
no doubt. in the meanwhile, directly in the 
face of these most explicit teachings of 
Christ and the Apostle Paul, the idea still 
has its hold on the minds of numbers that the 
first day of the week is to be regarded as the 
holy day, holy as no other day of the week 
is holy, and this upon the authority of the 
Hebrew Commandment. 

Admitting now for a moment that we are 
bound by the Hebrew Commandmeat, al- 
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eonsider what it means: 
Sabbath day (literally the Rest day) to kee 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do all 
thy work. But the Seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord, thy God; in it thou shalt not 
do any work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that 
is within thy gates.” 



















obligation. 
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though there is nothing to.sanction the ad- 


mission, let us turn to the Commandment and 
‘‘ Remember the 


What can be plainer than that the one 


thing and the only thing here commanded is 
abstinence from labor? Keeping from work 
was keeping the day holy. 
tive duty is so much as hinted at. It was to 
Rest that the day was consecrated. Six days 
were made holy by work, the seventh by regt. 


No other posi- 


As all faithful work is in obedience to God’s 
will, it hallows the time in which it is done. 


Just as six days were thus to be kept holy by 
diligence in the discharge of the various 
offices which make up life, so resting from 


work was in like mauher a matter of religious 
As idleness and dissipation—as, 
in a word, all wrong doing is a profanation 


of all times, so was work, according to this 
commandment, a profanation of the seventh 
day. 


Such, I conceive, is the letter and the spi- 
rit of the Mosaic institution of the Sabbath. 


Taken, as Christ represented it, and as, I 


imagine, all enlightened Hebrews regard it, 


as made for man and to be accommodated to 
man’s comfort, it was intended, in the spirit 
of the purest humanity, to protect man and 
beast from being overworked, and to teach 
that the relaxation, the refreshment of man 


is as holy in the sight of Heaven as man’s 
work. 


And such an institution, the dedication of 


one day of every week to the suspension of 


labor, and whatever .helps to refresh and re- 
pair human faculties, is in perfect harmony 
with the Christian religion, whose purpose 
it is, in the words of Neander, the eminent 
historian of Christianity and the Church 
(who, by the way, was a Jew by birth), 
“the keeping holy of the entire life, of a life 
consecrated every day alike to God.” As to 
rest is as necessary as to work, as God is 
truly served alike by both, it was only what 
might have been expected that an institution, 
similar in design to the Hebrew Sabbath, 
should come into being under the Christian 
dispensation. Such a day we have, the first 
day of the week. Its observance rests upon 
no positive authority, It was not instituted 
either by Christ orhis Apostles. It grew up 
of itself, informally. At first and subse- 
quently its character has been modified by 
the prevailing modes of thought in different 
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times and places. Not yet, however, is it 
wholly shaped by the spirit of Christianity. 
Still old Jewish ways of thinking cramp and 
distort its true idea. Regarded as a humane 
institution, made for man, not man for it, I 
doubt whether there is one individual in all 
Christendom who will not acknowledge it as 
a great blessing. Devoted to rest, it is holy 
unto Him, “ whose worship,” again to use the 
words of the devout Neander, “is not con- 
fined to any particular class of actions, but 
embraces all the actions of the whole life.” . . 

While the work of men is so diversified 
there is only one mode of resting that can be 
made to suit all persons alike—sleep. But 
every night brings the God-appointed time for 
that. If we agree in consecrating one whole 
a the seven to rest (as we are agreed), 
then the only approximation that can 
made tewards uniformity in taking rest 
would be by insisting that all shall unite in 
doing nothing, absolutely nothing, on the ap- 
pointed day. This way of resting may suit 
those whose lives are spent in hard, manual 
labor, but even for the so-called . laboring 
classes there are means of refreshing more 
effectual than entire inaction of body and 
mind. To relax the exhausted energies, va 
riety is needed, change of scene, a sight of 
the beauties of nature or of art, innocent 
social pleasures. The man who is chained 
six days to the desk or the work-bench re- 
quires these things for the health both of body 
and mind. Indeed, the great mass of men 
require to be delivered on this day from the 
fatiguing monotony of their weekday em- 
ployments. 

Public and social religious services, as 
they may conduce to refresh and invigorate 
the mind and quicken into life the best sen- 
timents, charity and hope and faith, are 
among the principal means of keeping this 
day holy as a day of rest. But there is such 
a thing as overdoing them.’ When they are 
multiplied or protracted to weariness, they 
defeat their own purpose; they may still 
help people to keep the day holy, but it is 
not by animating them with new and better 
thoughts, but by putting them tosleep. And 
he who goes to sleep on this day, even in 
church, is keeping the day more truly than 
his neighbor in the next pew who is wide 
awake with his mind busy with his workday 
schemes. Imperfectly as we ministers con- 
duct those services, I have no fear that these 
powerful means of refreshing will ever cease 
to occupy a good portion of the day of rest. 
We might as well be afraid that the oxygen 
will disappear out of the atmosphere, as that 
public and social religious exercises will die 
out on this day. As religion is the central 
element of our nature, it will forever assert 





its existence. We lack faith in it, if we think 
otherwise. The experience of this country 
attests that the reliance which we are learn- 
ing to put in the voluntary principle for the 
support of religion and its institutions 18 no 
groundless faith. When the foundations of 
this country were laid, more than a hundred 
years ago, wise men in the old world thought 
that religion must go to ruin in a country 
where it received no support from the State, 
where there was no church established by 
law. But is there on the face of the earth a 
land more thickly studded with churches 
than this? May it not be said of this people 
what Paul said of the Athenians, that we are 
much given to religious worship? Never 
fear, dear friends, that a portion of this rest- 
day will ever cease to be given to the iusti- 


be | tutions of social worship, powerful as it may 


be made for the refreshment and advance- 
ment of map. Religious instruction, such as 
the churches may administer, is a prime ne- 
ceasity of this very hour—if for no other 

urpose, to deliver men from the bondage of 

lieving that one day is holier than another; 
to deepen in every heart and conseience a 
sense of this simple truth: that.God is holy 
in all His works; that not one day in seven, 
but all days are to be kept holy, unto the 
Lord by pure hearts and diligent hands in 
the various duties which every day brings; 
that all life is a holy service, and holy timer. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


EsTEEMED Epitors—Throvugh the kind- 
nessa of a friend living in Chicago I have 
received an interesting account of the “ Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union Conven- 
tion” lately held in that city, as reported in 
the Inter-Ocean. Believing that many of 
your readers would be glad to know some- 
thing more than the simple statement that 
such a convention of temperance women was 
held, I ask your permission to give them a 
brief outline of the proceedings. 

My friend writes: “ The active members of 
the convention were, for the most part, able, 
earnest, Christian women. I use the term 
Christian because they manifested a Christian 
spirit. They were generally plain and sim- 
ple in their appearance, and I believe are 
learning simplicity because their time and 
money are consecrated to best things. One 
remarked that, instead of neglecting her 
home and its duties, she attended to them 
now more conscientiously than she ever did 
before; that it was in the interests of the 
home and its inmates that she was working, 
and not her home alone or her own children, 
but for her friends, her neighbors and the 
whole human family.” 
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The convention was held in Farnwell Hall 
and lasted several days. Anna Whitmeyer, 
of Philadelphia, was President. Delegates 
from fifteen States of the Union and from the 
District of Columbia were present. 

T. B. Carse, President of the Temperance 
Union of Chicago, delivered the address of 
welcome, and Anna Whitmeyer read the an- 
nual address. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Frances E. 
Willard, read an elaborate report of the tem- 
perance work throughout the United States. 
Julia Colman, of New York, read the report 
of the Committee on Temperance Literature, 
and —— Butler reported for the Committee 
on Juvenile Work. The latter presented 
several interesting facts and some excellent 
suggestions regarding the necessity of thor- 
ough juvenile work. She was followed by 
— Kimball, who looked forward to the 
time when there would not be a drop of liquor 
found in the land. They would have to 
work for it, and she considered the best place 
to put a portion of that work would be amon 
the children to-day, who will be the men oe 
women of the coming age. She recommended 


individual work, which shall go to the root of 


the evil. By educating the children to tem- 
perance there can be but little doubt of what 
the men of the next twenty years shall be. 
— Griffiths, of Ohio, had a few sensible 
remarks to make on the subject, on the con- 
clusion of which she moved that State super- 
intendents be appointed by the State unions 
to look after the juvenile work in Sunday 
schools. It was intended as an amendment 
to the report. 

In the report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, the good work in the New England 
States received attention first, and must have 
proved unusually encouraging to the assem- 
bled delegates. The laws throughout these 
model States were more than usually prohib- 
itory, and the temperance question has re- 
ceived the attention of the leading minds, 
with good results to the cause. 

Besides the unions in these States, auxili- 
ary unions were reported in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Florida, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, California, Tennessee, Kansas, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Much, excellent exhortation on the value 


of earnest, continued prayer as a means of | d 


success in the temperance work, was handed 
forth, and the holding of regular temperance 
prayer meetings in the several churches was 
recommended. Friendly inns, with comfort- 
able lodgiag and reading rooms, were heartily 
endorsed as being needed in every town of 
the land. 








The “Pledge,” it was said, has been to 


millions the Magna Charta of their liberties. 
The concluding remarks of the Secretary were 
as follows: 


‘* At first this temperance reform, so dear 


to every one here gathered, was but a beam 
in darkness, then a torch held up in the 
gloom, then a light for a warning, then a bea- 
con flaming grandly out upon the most dan- 
gerous headlands of the republic’s coast. 
But steadily it grows and gathers light, until 
at last it shall climb the zenith, like another 
sun, and shed the healing radiaace of its | 


beams into the darkened heart and most deso- 


late home. Let us never be discouraged. It 


is God’s great beacon light, not ours! ” 

In an editorial from the same paper (the’ 
Inter. Ocean) is found this comment:, ~~ * 

-“The manner of conducting the business" 
of the convention, the way im Which reports 
are submitted for consideration or questions 
brought up for discussion, is all that could be 
desired. The assembly is at once dignified, 
business-like and earnest ; and the suggestion 
of the home and the household that comes 
with the low tones and the pleasant modula- 
tion of voices, adds a feature to convention 
proceedings that is almost a charm, 

“There are, perhaps, in some of the ad- 
dresses and papers radical sentiments which 
will not meet the approval even of all friends 
of temperance reform, but no one can fail to 
be impressed with the earnestness and high 
purpose of all who have participated in the’ 
proceedings. 

“The delegates are most truly representa- 
tive women of the country, greatly interested 
in one of the leading questions of the day. 
They represent not only the feeling of the 
women of the land, but speak the sentiments 
of the Christian organizations of the differ- 
ent States. Many of them are earnest work- 
ers in the temperance cause, and the conven- 
tion is pervaded by a spirit of practical 
work,” 

While the methods of work pursued by the 
convention differ from the simple ways of 
Friends, we can but feel that the women 
engaged therein are laboring with a zeal and 
earnestness that will result in a measure of 
good wherever it is undertaken. The work 
is one that, in whatever manner we may be 
required to prosecute it, is loudly ev 
upon every friend of the race to be up an 
oing. 

Following closely upon this important 
gathering of the women of our nation comes 
a report of a new temperance movement 
among the influential men of New York, 
with the names of Wm. Cullen Bryant, Mor- 
ris K. Jessup, George S. Appleton and Dr. 
Bellows in its list of endorsers. The institu- 
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tion is called “The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime.” 

It is proposed to extirpate the vice of in- 
temperance, as far as may be, by enforcing 
the laws of the land that impose wise restric- 
tions upon the sale of intoxicating beverages. 
The whole business is under the supervision 
of a law committee and a finance committee, 
composed of men commanding the respect of 
all classes. These committees are now at 
work, and have already achieved some suc- 
success, while their action has been so purely 
legal and so entirely free from touching any 
debatable ground that it has the almost uni- 
versal approval of just magistrates and good 
citizens, The prevention of the indiscrimi- 
ante sale of intoxicating liquors is regarded 
as of decency, good order and com- 
mon: The New York law forbids the 
sale of liqner to be drank on the premises, 
except by regularly licensed hotels, and it is 
a part of the work of the society to break up 
those establishments which set up three beds 
in a back room and call themselves hotels 
simply.to evade this law. Intemperance is 
on the increase and crime increases in the 
same ratio; however good men may differ 
about probibition, total abstinence, moderate 
drinking or any of the vexed questions in- 
volved in the matter, there ought to be no 
difference as to the propriety of securing the 
enforcement of existing laws that tend to 
cripple or suppress vice.” ws 
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Georce Truman, M. D.—The departure 
of this dear Friend, which was announced in 
our O>ituary column last week, will be felt, 
not only within the limits of his own Yearly 
Meeting, but throughout the Society in this 
country. 

From his own testimony it appears that at 
a very early age he was conscious of the vis- 
itations of heavenly love, and as he yielded 
to these his will was brought into subjection 
to the Divine will, and he was preserved in 
remarkable simplicity and purity of life and 
conversation. In early manhood he found it 
laid upon him to call others to the Teacher 
which he had found sufficient to enlighten, to 
comfort and to preserve him in the way of 
self denial, righteousness and peace. 

For more than fifty years he has been a 
public ambassador in the cause of truth, in 
the service of which he has visited within the 


limits of nearly all the Yearly Meetings of © 


Friends on this continent. 

Throughout his long life he was interested 
in the promotion of every good word and 
work, and the “ bent and stress” of his min- 
istry was to call those among whom he min- 
istered from an undue dependence upon out- 
ward observances, forms and theories of reli- 
gion to the gift of God within themselves— 
to attend to the manifestations of this heav- 
enly light, and to be obedient thereunto, tes- 
tifying, from his own experience, that those 
who faithfully serve the Lord in all His 
requirings will enjoy “the peace which pass- 
eth all understanding.” 


For the last few months his physical powers ° 


gradually declined, and for some weeks he 
was confined mostly to bed, but his mental 
faculties continued in exercise till the close 
of his earthly life. During his illness he 
often expressed his love for the precious silence 
which was felt when those most dear to him 
gathered into his chamber, and several days 
before his departure he took a solemn leave 
of the members of his beloved family, com- 
mending them to the gift of God within them. 
As he felt the end drawing very near, he 
looked upon each member of his family with 
affectionate earnestness, then closed his eyes, 
folded his arms upon his breast, and quietly 
and peacefully passed away from earth to 
join ‘‘the assembly and church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven.” 

His remains were taken to Race Street 
Meeting house, where a large and solemn 
meeting was held, after which they were re- 
moved to their last resting-place, at Fair Hill 
Burial Ground. 


“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of Heaven.” 





THE FRIENDLY AssocraTIonN.—The thanks 
of those to whom the annals of the faithful 
deeds of our forefathers are dear are due to 
Samuel Parrish for his work in gathering 
together a connected history of the “ Friendly 
Association for Regaining and Preserving 
Peace with the Indians by Pacific Mea- 
sures.” 

The original minute book of the Associa- 
tion, and certain letters and manuscripts 
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explanatory thereof, are the principle sources 
of information; and the author, modestly 
characterizing his work as incomplete, asks 
that others having similar information may 
be induced to impart it, and justly adds: “ To 
Friends of this generation who are striving 
to demonstrate the efficiency of “ pacific mea- 
sures” as a protection, alike to frontier settlers 
and Indians, this account of what their fa- 
thers did in pursuance of the same ends will 
be encouraging and instructive.” 


The abandonment of William Penn’s “ holy 
experiment” of carrying on civil government 
according to the principles of practical Chris- 
tianity, by the authorities of Pennsylvania, 
led, in 1756, to the formation of the Friendly 
Association. Earnest remonstrance had 
been made against the policy of injustice 
which was undermining the old friendship 
between the settlers and the natives. The 
unprincipled conduct of Indian traders, vio- 
lations of solemn compacts, the introduction 
of “fire water” among the Indians agai: 
the earnest protests of their chiefs, and other 
kindred acts, aroused the Friends to make a 
stand for the injured and the weak. 

The Indians themselves, true to their ideas 
of justice, frequently revenged themselves by 
acts of savage violence. In consequence of 
these, Governor Morris determined to issue a 
declaration of war against the Delawares and 
Shawanese, but after an earnest appeal from 
the Friends, the Governor and Council re- 
considered the subject. Measures were taken 
calmly to examine into the subject of the 
wrongs or supposed wrongs of the Indians. 
The result was that hostilities were averted 
at this time, and the Friends deemed it ad- 
visable to raise a sum of money to enable 
them in the future to take any measures 
possible or needful for the cause of peace and 
justice. 

The influence this Association had with the 
Indians, and the love of the red men for the 
children of Ounas, is said to have awakened 
envy and suspicion in the minds of some of 
the officials of the Province; but this did not 
prevent its usefulness. Considerable sums of 
money were subscribed by Friends through- 
out the Yearly Meeting. 

A similar society was formed in New 


Jersey, an@ money was subscribed for its use, 
but its existence was very brief. Probably 
the need of its labors was less urgent than 
was that of its Pennsylvania contemporary. 

During the year 1758 about $10,000 was 
contributed by Friends to the funds of the 
Association. Effurts were repeatedly made 
to cultivate the friendship of the Indians, by 
advising them when they appeared to need 
advice, to please their simple tastes with gifts, 
and to watch lest any wrong should be done 
them by the rulers and legislators of the 
Province. 

About the year 1764, the “ Friendly As- 
sociation” ceased to exist as an organized 
body, and near this time the Indians, from 
various causes, moved westward in large 
numbers. The author believes that “It was 
through the labors of this society that our 
Religious Society was brought to see the ne- 
cessity of using its powerful influence, of- 
ficially, to shelter the too-confiding Indians. 
@he present committees on Indian affairs 
appointed by the various Yearly Meetings 
throughout the country, are so many scions 
from this parent stem.” 

“In 1792, when the Indians and this gov- 
ernment were at war, the Yearly Meeting 
nominated a large committee to unite with 
the Meeting for Sufferings, to endeavor to 
promote a termination of hostilities. To this 
end they memorialized the President and 
Congress.” 

“In 1795, the committee for promoting the 
improvement and gradual civilization of the 
Indian natives was appointed by the Yearly 
Meetings of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, etc. 
They sent letters to the various tribes, with 
one from the Secretary of State, expressing 
the approbation of the executive government, 
etc., and soon thereafter commenced their 
civilizing and Christianizing work by send- 
ing suitable Friends to live among them. 
From this date the Yearly Meetings have 
had the Indians under their care.” 

The author, in conclusion, remarks that 
while 120 years ago the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, through its political machinery, sought 
to overthrow the Association for preserving 
peace with the Indians, now a great nation, 
through its chosen head, seeks the counsel 
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and aid of those who can rightfglly claim 
religious fellowship with the members of the 
Friendly Association, to promote the work of 
peace with the Indians which they com- 
menced. 

The sad story of the gradual disappearance 
of the children of the forest before the white 
man, and of the innumerable wrongs they 
have suffered at the hands of our govern- 
ment and people can never be read with sat- 
isfaction by those who love their fellow-men. 
But we gladly peruse this record of the faith- 
ful labors in the cause of peace and right on 
the part of our honored predecessors of the 
past century. Friends’ Historical Association 
issue this history, and the hope is expressed 
“that it may incite others to furnish data, 
if such there be, from which to trace the 
workings of the Friendly Association through 
the entire period of its useful existence.” 





INDUSTRIAL Epucation.—The need of a 
system of industrial education is now very 
largely engaging the attention of our people, 
and we are deeply in sympathy with all 
efforts in this direction. The introduction of 
drawing into our public schvols as a regular 
branch of instruction is a right step in this 
direction, and one that we are glad to see 
followed up by further measures to promote the 
cultivation of the arts of design. It is im- 
possible not to commend that spirit of inde- 
pendence, or of desire of independence, which 
deems it proper that our own fellow-citizens 
of the rising generation should be so trained 
in the art industries as to make the importa- 
tion of articles of taste and of luxury quite 
needless to the coming generation. 

It is, indeed, a question with many thought- 
ful minds whether excessive culture of the 
fine arts conduces either to the happiness or 
virtue of a people, and it may be said, with 
some truth, that fine ssthetic tastes lead.to 
extravagance in expenditure, dangerous to 
honesty, and to some extent, therefore, demor- 
alizing. The principle of beauty may not 
rightly be elevated above utility and econo- 
my. But is it not found that beauty and 
utility go ever hand in hand—t hat the orna- 
mentation which is needless or cumbrous is 
an offence to cultivated artistic taste, and that 





that modesty of color and simplicity of out- 
line which seem to be in correspondence with 
the traditional and time-honored tastes of 
our fathers are in accord with the most culti- 
vated artistic sense of those who would seem 
best able to judge? 


We are asked if we have no good word to 


say for the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art? We find the stated ob- 
jects of this important enterprise to be the 
development of the industries of our State by 
establishing and maintaining a museum of 
the best examples of industrial art manufac- 
tures, free lectures to artizans upon subjects 
connected with their work, and schools for 
proper education in all those subjects which 
are essential to the successful production of 


works into which design enters. A fund cre- 


ated by subscriptions enabled purchases of 
specimens of excellent industrial art work- 


manship at the Centennial Exhibition, and it 
is hoped that the schools now about to be 


established for the instruction of the artist 


workman and the artizan will be a means of 


supplying to our manufacturers that intelli- 


gent and skilled labor which will enable them 
to make their manufactured products as good 
in design and excellent in workmanship as 


‘those which are now imported. 


Foreign artizans are yet requisite in all our 
large manufactories to design and even to 
execute the finer kinds of work; and it is 
now hoped that the youth of our ewn coun- 
try may have such an opportunity for artis - 
tic culture—for training in the elementary 
principles of the industrial arts, that in the 
future our manufacturers may find workmen 
among their own fellow-citizens. 


Certainly these measures for the cultiva- 
tion of our young people in useful and beau- 
tiful arts have our approval, but we hope that 
the results of the proposed art education will 
not be increased extravagance of expenditure, 
but a general conviction of the beauty there 
is in fitness and the elegance there is in sim- 
plicity. A purified and refined taste will 
banish coarse and cumbrous ornament, and 
will limit, we hope, the strange tyranny of 
tasteless fashions which has so long perplexed 
and baffled the advocates of good taste. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN ANNIVERSARY. 


I was present yesterday at an occasion of 
unusual interest, and one that, from its rare 
occurrence, is worthy of record. It was the 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of the 
marriage of Thomas and Eliza Hoopes, of 
West Chester, the parents of Darlington 
Hoopes, a well-known minister in our Reli- 
gious Society. Children and grandchildren, 
friends and neighbors, the beloved compan- 
ions and near relatives who have traveled the 
long journey of life in close intimacy with 
the aged couple, all mingled in pleasant so- 
cial intercourse to offer fitting congratulations 
and renewed assurances of friendship and af- 
fection. 

And how well the bride and groom of 60 
years sustained their part! accepting, with 
gracious courtesy, the tokens of filial love 
and high esteem from all, and giving a smile 
and a word of hearty acknowledgment to 


The only other ceremony was the record- 
ing of the names of those present in a small 
— with the ages of the more advanced in 

ife. 

Among these were many that were over 80 
years, one brother being 89. 

“‘Age is dark and unlovely,” sang a bard 
of the olden time, when woman was the slave 
of her lord, and his occupation and pastime 
were war and the chase; when love was the 
dream and passion of youth and life bore no 
fruit of promise for its declining years. 

But age wearing its silver crown of four- 

score can smile sweetly and benignantly in 
its wrinkles, and be happy and cheerful, giv- 
ing and receiving, love and friendship, warm 
and endearing, and far richer’ in quality be- 
cause of the long and varied experience of a 
useful and well-spent life. 
_ Sixty years of wedded companionship with 
its light and shade, its joys and griefs, how 
few of all the multitudes born into the world 
reach to that term of existence—how seldom 
is it the lot of husband and wife to walk to- 
gether for so long a time, and how rare, in- 
deed, do we look into such bright and hap- 
py faces as these of our friends who are the 
centre of so much affection and interest. 

Age and youth, middle age and childhood 
alike caught the inspiration of the hour, the 
oldest forgetting his years, joined in the merry 
laugh and was young again, and how gracious- 
ly the bride sat beside her spouse, with whom 
she had seen the anniversary of their espousal 
come and go for three-score years. The deli- 
cate perfume of the choice flowers, that 
some loving hand had presented, was a fitting 
emblem of the sweet fragrance and beauty of 
a happy and prolonged wedded life. 


Changing somewhat the words of one for- 
merly, “* Let me Jive the life of the righteous, 
that my latter days may be like theirs,” was 
the silent petition of many hearts on this in- 
teresting occasion. L. J. R. 

Eleventh month 21st. 

From the Popular Science Monthly. 
MODERN TROGLODYTES. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 
(Continued from p. 637.) 

The opium-habit may be acquired in less 
than half a year, and the natural repugnance 
to alcohol and tobacco is generally overcome 
after four or five trials; but the factory-slave 
has to pass through ten or fifteen years of 
vaste struggle against his physical con- 


science, before the voice of instinct at last be-. 


comes silent, and the painful longing for out- 
door life gives way to that anzsthesia by which 
Nature palliates evils for which she has no- 
remedy. .In more advanced vears the habit 
becomes confirmed, and we find old habitués 
who actually enjoy the effluvia of their pris- 
ons,.and dread cold air and ‘‘ drafts” as 
they would a messenger of death. They a- 
void cold instead of impurity, just as tipplers 
on a warm day imagine that they would 
‘catch their death” by a draught from a 
cool fountain, but never hesitate to swallow 
the monstrous mixtures of the liquor-vender. 

Rousseau expresses a belief that any man, 
who has preserved his native temperance for 
the first twenty-five years, will afterward be 
pretty nearly proof against temptation, be- 
cause very unnatural habits can only be ac- 
quired while our tastes have the pliancy of 
immaturity, and I think the same holds good 
of the troglodyte-habit: no one who has passed 
twenty or twenty-five years in open air can 
be bribed very easily to exchange oxygen for 
miasma. 

Shamyl]-ben-Haddin, the Circassian hero 
chieftain, who was captured by the Russians 
in the winter of 1864, was carried to Novgo- 
rod and imprisoned in an apartment of the 
city armory, which resembled a comfortable: 
bedchamber rather than a dungeon, and was 
otherwise treated with more kindness than the 
Russians are wont to show their prisoners, as 
the government hoped to use his influence 
for political purposes. But a week after his 
arrival in Novgorod the captive mountaineer 
demanded an interview with the commander 
of the armory, and offered to resign his liberal 
rations and subsist on bread and cabbage- 
soup like the private soldiers of his guard, 
and also to surrender some valuables he had 
concealed on his person, on condition that 
they would permit him to sl ep in open 
air. One more week of such nausea and head- 
ache as the confinement in a closed room had. 
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caused him would force him to commit sui- 
cide, he said, and, if his request was refused, 
God would charge the guilt of the deed on 
his tormentors. After taking due precautions 
against all possibility of escape, they permit- 


ted him to sleep on the platform in front of 


the guard-house ; and Colonel Darapski, the 
commander of the city, informed his govern- 
ment in the following spring that the health 
and general behavior of his prisoner were 
excellent, but he had slept in open air every 
one of the last hundred nights, with no other 
covering but his own worn-out mantle, and a 
woolen cap he had purchased from a eoldier 
of the guard to keep his turban from getting 
soiled by mud and rain. 


General Sam Houston, the liberator of 


Texas, who had exiled himself from his na- 
tive State in early manhood, and passed Jong 
years, not asa captive, but as a voluntaryeom- 
panion of the Cherokee Indians, was ever af 
terward unable to prolong his pr 
crowded ball or ill-ventilated room’ 
ten or twelve minutes, and describe ; 
sation on entering such a locality, as 
“uneasiness, increasing to positive’ , 
such as a mouse may be supposed t@ feel un- 
der an air-pump.” 7 ge 

The cause of this uneasiness is4é@s myste- 










rious than our nature’s wonderful power of 


adaptation that can help us ever to overcome 
it. The elementary changes in the human 
‘body are going on with such rapidity that the 
‘waste of tissue and organic fluids is only par- 
tially retrieved by the digestible part of the 
substance which we feed to the abdominal 
department of our laboratory twice/or thrice 
in twenty-four hours. The differeneg is made 
ap by the labors of the upper or pelltral de- 
partment, which renews its supply Of Paw ma- 
terial independently, or even in spite of our 
will, twenty times per minute, or 70,000 times 
in twenty-four hours! With every breath we 
‘draw we take into our lungs about one pint of 
air, so that the quantity of gaseous food thus 
consumed by the body amounts in a day to 
675 cubic feet. The truth, then, is that eat- 
ing and drinking may be considered as seton- 
dary or supplementary functions in the cdih- 
plicated process performed by that living @n- 
gine called the animal body, while thejmore 
important task falls to the share of the’ , 
The stomach may suspend its labors 

for twenty-four hours without serious ™detri- 
ment to the system, and for two or thréedays 


respiration cannot be interrupted for six min- 
utes without fatal consequences. 
The first object of respiration is to intro- 


duce elements needed in the preparation of 


blood, the second to remove gaseous carbon 
and other secretions of the air-cells. The 


jected to the process of pulmonary digestion, is 


putrefaction of the respiratory organs 


-| their lungs as mercury and alcohol are to « 


‘\liery en masse, because the owner shirked his 





father 





deleterious consequences, therefore, of breath- 
ing the same air over and over again arise 
not only from the exhaustion of oxygen, but al- 
so from the circumstance that the confined at- 
mosphere may become azotized or surcharged 
with carbon to the limit of its absorbing pow- 
ers, just as water, after being saturated with 
certain percents of salt or sugar, refuses to 
dissolve any further additions. The act of re- 
inspiring air, which has already been sub- 


thus precisely analagous to the act of a fam- 
ished animal devouring its own feces, and if 
performed habitually cannot fail to be at- 
tended with equally ruinous consequences. 
Corruption of the alimentary ducts would 
surely ensue in the latter (supposed) a 
0¢€8 
follow in the other. Working men employed 
in localities whose azotized atmosphere is 
loaded besides with particles of flying cotton- 
fibre, metallic dust or fatty vapors, inspire 
substances which are just as indigestible to 


their stomachs, and like these cause a rapid 
deterioration of the tissues in proximity to 
which they are deposited. 

The a wonder, then, is how Nature can 
resist outrages of this kind for any length of _ 
time; and it is.a curious reflection to think « 
what amounts of hardship of the primitive 
sort, such as hunger, fatigue, cold, heat, de- 
privation of sleep, etc., a healthy savage 
might accustom himeelf to, if he tried as hard 
as the poor children of civilization try to wean 
themselves from their hunger after life-air ! 

Can necessity be—we will not say an ex- 
cuse, but—an explanation of such systematic 
self-ruin? We must utterly refuse to believe 
it. Wherever men barter life for bread, there 
is a violent presumption that they do not 
know what they are doing; for against recog- 
nized health destroyers even the poorest of 
the poor will saber with a promptitude that 
vindicates the dignity of human nature under 
the most abject conditions of bondage. Let 
a railroad contractor be caught in the trick 
of adulterating his flour with chalk or his 
sugar with alum, and see how quickly his 
navvies will leave him ; or observe how firmly 
reckless Jack Tar insists on his anti-scorbutic 
raspberry-vinegar! Miners have left a col- 


4 


duty of ‘providing safety lamps; and the very 


‘| negro shaves of a South Carolina plantation 
without endangering life, while the work of 


attempted the lifeoftheir master, who stinted 
theirvallowance of quinine brandy which his 
ad issued them to counteract the mi- 
asmatic tendencies of the rice-swamp. 
Neither is it possible to suppose that want 
of hygienic education can be the origin of 


such ignorance; for Nature does not wait for 


eg Sigs wen? 
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has to be ‘‘ crucified” and the buoyant spirit 


like convent schoo 
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the scientist to inform her children on ques- 
tions of such importance. All normal things 
are good, all oa is abnormal ; vice is a con- 
sequence of ignorance only in so far as it is 
a result of perverse education, and the trog- 
lodyte-habit is the direct offspring of mediz.- 
val monachism. Until after the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, habitual in-door 
life between closed walls was known only as 
the worst form of punishment.. Though the 
Greeks and Romans were familiar with the 
manufacture of glass, they never used it to 
obstruct their windows; in all the temples, 
palaces and dwelling-houses of antiquity, the 
apertéres provided to admit light admitted 
fresh air at the same time. The tuguria of 
the Roman peasants were simply arbors; and 
the domiciles of our hardy Saxon forefathers 
resembled the log-cabins of Eastern Tennes 
see—rough-hewed logs laid crosswise, with 
liberal interspaces that serve as windows on 
all sides except that opposed to the prevailing 
wind, north or northwest, where they are 
stopped with moss. 

Men had to be utterly divorced from Na. 
ture before they could prefer the hot stench 
of their dungeons to the cool breezes of hea- 
ven, but our system of ethics has proved itself 
equal to the task. For eighteen hundred 
years our spiritual guides have taught us to 
consider Nature and everything natural as 
wholly evil, and to substitute therefor. the 
supernatural and the artificial, in physical as 
well as in moral life. The natural sciences 
of antiquity they superseded by thé artificial 
dogma, suppressed investigation to foster be: 
lief, substituted love of death for love of-life, 
celibacy for marriage, the twilight off 
gloomy vaults for the sunshine of the Gh@ide- 
an mountains, and their dull religious éxer- 
cises” for the joyous games of. thépalesira. 
This system taught us the love of sport and 
out-door pastimes is wicked, that the flesh 


exercised by the Christian priests over the 
domestic life of their parishioners, laid the 
foundation of a habit which, like everything 
unhealthy, became a second nature in old 
habitués, and gave birth to that brood of ab- 
surd chimeras which, under the name of 
“salutary precautions,’ inspire us with fear 
of the night air, of “ cold draughts,” of morn- 
ing dews and of March winds. 

I have often thought that mistrust in our 
instincts would be the most appropriate word 
for a root of evil which has produced a more 
plentiful crop of misery in modern times than 
all the sensual excesses and ferocious passions 
of our forefathers taken together.. What a dis- 
mal ignorance of the symbolic language by 
which Nature expresses her will is implied by 
the idea that the sweet breath of the summer 
night which addresses itself to our senses like 
a blessing from heaven could be injurious! 
Yet nine out of ten guests in an over heated 
ballroom or travelers in a crowded stage- 
coach will protest if one of their number 
ventures to open a window after sundown, no 
matter how glorious the night or how oppres- 
sive the effluvia of the elosed apartment. 
Pious men they may be, and most anxious to 
distinguish goed from evil, but they never 
suspect that God’s revelations are written in 
another language than that of the Hebrew 
dogmatist. . Here, as elsewhere, men suppress 
their-instincts instead of their artificial crav- 
ings. -If we have learned to interpret the fact 
that a child whose‘thind is not yet biassed by 
any hearsays is sure to prefer pure and cold 
air to the miasmatic “comfort” of a close 
room, the troglodyte-habit will disappear, as 
intempérance will vanish if we recognize the 
significance of that other fact—that to every 
beginner the taste of alcohol is repulsive, and 
that only the tenth or twelfth dosvs of the ob- 
noxious substance begins to be relished ; just 
as the Russian stage-conductor relishes the 
atmosphere of his ambulant dungeon, what- 
ever may have been his feelings of horror on 
the first trip. 

If ever we recognize a truth which was 
familiar enough. to the ancients, but seems to 
have been forgotten for the last ten or twelve 
centuries, viz., that our noses were given us 
for some practical purpose, the architecture 
of our dwellings, our factories, schcol-rooms 
and places of worship, will be speedily cor- 
rected ; and even the builder of an emigrant- 
ship will find a way to modify that floating 
Black Houle of Calcutta called the steerage. 
Prisons, too, will be modeled after another 
plan. Our right to diet our criminals on the 
ineffable mixture of odors which they are now 
obliged to accept as air depends on the settle- 
ment of the question whether the object of 
punishment is reform or revenge? In the 





































crushed to make it acceptable to God; that 
all earthly joys are vain ; nay, that the earth 
itself is a vale of tears, and the heaven of the 
Hebrew fanatic our proper home. 
“‘ The momastic recluse,” says Ulric Hutten, 
“ closes every aperture of his narrow cell on 
his return from midnight: prayers, for fear 
that the nightingale’s, semg might intrude 
upon his devotions, or the Morning wind visit 
him with the fragrance and the greeting. of 
the hill foresta, and divert his mind to earth. 
ly things from things spiritual. He dreads a 
devil wherever the Nature-loving Greeks wor- 
shipped a god.” These narrow cells, the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, the churches 
whose painted windows excluded not only the 
air but the very light of heaven, the prison- 
is and the general control 
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latter case the means answer the purpose with 
@ vengeance indeed : in the first case there is 
no more excuse for saturating the lungs of a 
prisoner with the seeds of tuberculosis than 
there would be for feedizg him on trichine or 
inoculating him with the leprosy-virus. 

The exegesis of consumption very nearly 
justifies Michelet’s paradox—that the great- 
est evils might be easiest avoided. “There 
is no excuse for famine,” says Varnhagen von 
Ense; “‘ we could all live in clover if we did 
not misapply a large portion of our arable 
land to the production ef tobacco, opium and 
other poisonous weeds, and send ship-loads of 
our breatlataffs to the distillery. I am sure 
that if the spontaneous productions of the soil 
furnished us mountains of grain and rivers 
of honey, we would still manage to use it up 
in the manufacture of intoxicating poisons, 
and complain of hunger as before. If any 
one should doubt this, let him reflect on the 
fact that, while we are surrounded by a res- 
pirable atmosphere of more than 800,000,000 
cubic miles, evvilization has contrived a famine 
of air.” 





BE THOU CONTENT. 


Why art thou full of anxious fear 
How thon shalt be sustained and fed? 
He who hath tiadeand placed thee here 
Will give thee meedful daily bread. 
Canst thou not trast His rich and bounteous hand 
Who feeds all living things on sea or land? 
Be thou content. 


He who doth teach the little birds 
To find their meat in field and wood, 
‘Who gives the countless flocks and herds, 
Each day, their needful drink and food, 
Thy hunger, too, will surely satisfy, 
And all thy wants in His good time supply. 
Be thou content. 
—Paul Gerhardt, 1670. 


—_ 16 


ANDREW RYKMAN’S PRAYER. 


Let the lowliest task be mine, 
Grateful, so the work be Thine; 
Let me find the humblest place 
In the shadow of Thy grace; 
Blest to me were any spot 

Where temptation whispers not. 
If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Grant that I his guide may be. 


May my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in Thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy ; 
Out of self to love be led, 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 

— Whittier. 


HYMN TO THE SPIRIT. 


Spirit who crownest true temples and altars, 
Spirit indicting all holiest lays, 

Wake to devotion the strains of our psalters, 
Breathe in our bosoms the spirit of praise. 


Spirit of life, as the light of the morning, 
Pour on our natures thy beauty and might; 
Grant us thy thoughts for our spirit’s adorning, 

Be our Shekinah and indwelling light. 


Spirit who over the Jordan’s waves hovered, 
Flame that imparted the Pentecost tongues, 

Still be thy presence and glory discovered, 
Kindling our hearts and inspring our songs. 


Comforter, come, with Thy great consolation ; 
Light of the seers and believers of old, 
Open before us the gates of salvation, 
Higher and holier visions unfold. 


Pillar of cloud and of fire, for our guiding ~ 
Through all the wilderness perils and gloom, 
With us, as promised, be ever abiding, 
Lead our weak feet to the glorified home. 
— Watchman. 





AN AFRICAN KING. 


When James Bruce, the celebrated Scotch 
traveler, returned from his African explora- 
tions a hundred years ago, he did what in 
these days is a matter of course—he published 
a book. The work was received with the 
natural distrust which the cautious feel to- 
wards travelers’ tales. But the reading pub- 
lic devoured it, nevertheless. It has gone 
through many editions, and ranks among 
classic in its line of literature. Later publi- 
cations have superseded Bruce’s work with 
those who read for information. But his in- 
credible relations are now verified, and the 
shade of doubt which rested upon his narra- 
tive has been removed. One of his statements 
was that the Abyssinians devoured raw beef. 
Asa prominent personage, many persons ob- 
tained an introduction to the eminent travel- 
er. One of these “ interviewers,” after the 
proper opening observations, complimented 
Bruce upon his work, which he said he had 
read with great interest. “ But,” the visitor 
added, “there is one statement which I can- 
not credit. It is impossible that a man should 
eat raw beef.” “Do you think so?” said the 
traveler. ‘“Ajlow me to convince you that it 
is possible.” . Bruce went from the room, and 
returned with a raw steak onadish. “And 
now,” said he, * your must eat that, or give 
me the satisfaction due to a gentleman.” 
The visitor had his‘choice, to eat the steak or 
stake his own life, in what would have been 
no childish encounter. Report says he forced 
himself to swallow no small part of the raw 
meat. 

Recent travelers in Abyssinia, when well 
received, are, it would seem, compelled to go 
through the same ordeal or be guilty of a 
breach of the courtesy with which guests re- 
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ciprocate hospitality. Two English travelers, 
who visited Abyssinia in 1873, were lodged 
with all honor in a tent near the King’s. The 
ground was spread with rich carpets, and 
every mark of distinction was paid to the 
guests, one of whom was an officer in the 
British service. From the King’s stores pro- 
visions were sent, to wit: Two jars of the 
throat cutting liquor of the country, a supply 
of bread, an antelope’s horn filled with salt 
and pepper mixed, and alive cow. The cow 
was slaughtered and cut up before their eyes, 
and the meat piled up for them within their 
tent. This reminds the reader of the lesser 
tribulation of the French missionaries, Huc 
and Gabet, who were presented in Asia with 
the enormous tail of a Tartar sheep, a moun- 
tain of fat, as the mark of special honor at a 
feast. To eat it was a thing simply impossi- 
ble for the Frenchmen. 

The Abyssinian monarchs claim to be de- 
scended from Solomon and the Queen of She- 
ba, and the people have a form of Christiani- 
ty grafted on their Jewish traditions. Their 
calendar contains days for the Hebrew worth- 
ies as well as the Christian. King John, the 
present ruler, took that name upon ascending 
the throne, after the death of Theodore, who 
was ruler at the time of the British invasion 
afew years ago. He is represented to be a 
great warrior, a just judge and powerful 
ruler. In his bodily presence he is of dis- 
tinguished and refined appearance. He is an 
adept in all physical exercises, and in mental 


characteristics of decided force. He ie of 
studious habits, and well read in the Jaws of 


Ethiopia and the Jewish and Christian sacred 
writings. The Psalms of David are his favor- 
ite portion, and, indeed, he would himself ap- 


pear to be in many respects a repetition of 


that monarch. 

The daily routine of King John, as ob. 
served by the travelers, is as follows: He 
rises at three o’clock and gives two hours to 
the psalmist King of Israel. After that 
church, and after that again, when cases were 
brought to him he sat in open Court to hear 
and judge. The rest of theday was given to 
State affairs, military duties, martial games 
and hospitality, except three hours which he 
daily reserved for reading and study. His 
day closed at nine in the evening, at which 
hour he retired. 

All the surroundings of King John, his 
appointments and equipments of dress and 
armor, are of the most costly description, 
mounted and adorned with silver and gold 
and gems. The civil and military suite which 
attends him is said to present “an august as- 
semblage.” The national garments af Abys 
sinia, worn by all alike, have only two colors, 
white with a red stripe; the white emblema- 


but within the soul. 
the midst of the bitterest path, if our will 





tic of the innocence of theSaviour, the stripe 
of red over the left breast recalling the blood 
which flowed from the wound by the Roman 
spear. 


By the Centennial Exposition we were 


familiarized with old world and curious ob- 
jects. And we have thus a feeling of actual 
knowledge, almost contact, as it were, with 
the scenes and people of these strange climes. 
Modern travelers are more and more familiar- 
izing us with them. 
credit that the splendor of the Abyssinian 
court may vie, in costliness at least, with 
that of any. 
beef as a diet, killed and eaten while warm 
and smoking, with our ideas of feasting. Yet 


Yet it seems hard to 
And it is hard to reconcile raw 


we take oysters alive and swallow them whole. 


Probably King John might consider such a 
gastronomic feat as the eating of oysters from 
the shell a trifle barbarous.— Public Ledger. 





PEacE does not dwell in outward things, 
We may preserve it in 


remains firm and submissive. Peace in this 


life springs from acquiescence even in dis- 
agreeable things, not in an exemption from 
suffering. 





ITEMS. 


On the morning of the 24th ult. the United States 
steamer Huron was totally wrecked on the coast of 
North Carolina. It is reported that only four officers 
and 30 seamen were saved out of a complement of 
139, making the total number of lives lost 105. 


France.—A telegram dated from Paris on the 
24th ult., says: ‘The new Ministry is gazetted to- 
day. This morning’s Republican journals regard. 
the Ministry as a short-lived expedient, and say the 
Republicans cannot accept it. They will resist any 
idea of compromise as long as due satisfaction is 
not given to universal suffrage.” 


THe Washington correspondent of the Public 
Ledger states: ‘‘Captain Howgate has received a 
letter, via Scotland, from Captain Tyson, in com- 
mand of the Florence, the advance vessel of the 
American Arctic expedition, under date of 
September 29, in which he reports his safe arrival 
at Niuntillick harbor, Cumberland Gulf, aftera long 
and tedious voyage of forty days. He proposed 
moving to the head of the Gulf, ina few days, to 
go into winter quarters and carry out his instrac- 
tions in reference to the collection of material. The 
crew were all in good health and spirits.” 


In consequence of numerous inquiries as to who 
was the proper government officer to apply to for 
the reward of $150, offered by the United States to 
the successful collector of 1,000,000 cancelled post- 
age stamps, Postmaster James, of New York, has 
written a letter to one of his correspondents, cover- 
ing the whole subject. He says: “The govern- 
ment has not offered $150, or any other sum, for 
any number of old postage stamps. Statements to 
that effect and similar effect have been floating 
about for fifteen or twenty years past, and it has 
greatly puzzled the Post-office Department to trace 
their origin. Many (at least twenty) years ago, a 
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lad in England solicited, by advertisement, from 
the charitable, cancelled stamps, under a pretence 
that a benevolent but eccentric individual had 
agreed to defray the expenses of his education so 
soon as he had covered the walls of a room with 
cancelled stamps; but the postal authorities dis- 
covered that the boy was cleaning and selling all 
from which he was able to remove the-traces of 
cancellation. Various schemes of the same nature 
have been investigated by the special agents of our 
Post-office Department, but I believe they never 
succeeded in discovering that such collections were 
made with any worse object than the gratification 
of mere whim.” 


Ture Turco-Russian War.—The city of Kars has 
been taken by the Russians. The fall of Erzeroum 
is expected to follow. The Pera correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian telegraphs: “The Porte now 
appears to be desirous of entertaining peace propo- 
seals. Server Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Mahmoud Damad are said to be more favorable to 
peace.’ The Manchester Guardian also publishes 
under date of 23d ult. the following from its London 
correspondent. ‘ The recent success of the Russi- 
ans in Asia, and the probability that they will soon 
achieve as decisive a victory at Plevna, have brought 
back the Government to that state of anxiety into 
which they were thrown by the first raid across the 
Balkans. 

“It is stated that the Premier has informed the 
Russian Minister that if Adrianople be taken and 
Constantinople jeopardized, there may be such an 
outcry in England as to make war on the part of 
this country inevitable. Information of this decla- 
ration has been sent to the Russian headquarters 
and has made a strong impression there. 

“A warlike policy will meet much opposition, 
and it is hard to forecast what will be the popu- 
lar verdict. In these circumstances it would not 
be surprising if the government took some form of 
stating the grounds of their conduct, and inviting 
the abitrament of public opinion upon them.” 








NOTICES. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of Swarthmore College will be held at Race 


Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
Twelfth mo. 4th, 1877, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
Isaac H. Croruigr, Clerk. 





“(WILLIAM PENN AND HIS TIMES.” 

In accordance with the invitation, Marianna Gib- 
bons will repeat her lecture (revised and consider- 
ably improved) at St. George’s Hall, corner of Thir- 
teenth and Arch sts., on Sixth- -day evening next, 
Twelfth month 7th, at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets for sale at Gould and Fischer,s, No. 1210 
Chestnut street; Friends’ Book Store, No. 706 Arch 
street, or at the office of the Journal, No. 103 North 
Fourth street. Price, 50 cents. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


12th mo. 2d, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Newtown Square, Pa., 3 P.M. 
School House, Prairie Grove, Iowa, 
3 P.M. 
16th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
12th mo. lst, White Water, Richmond, Ind. 
3d, Prairie Grove, Marietta, Iowa. 
6th, Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
13th, Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
20th, Fishing Creek, Half Yearly Meeting, 
Millville, Pa. 
26th, Scipio Creek, North Street, N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTER. 

The Circular Meeting Committee concluded to 
meet hereafter one week earlier, which will make 
its next meeting on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 7th, 
at 4 o’clock, in the Parlor at Race Street. 

James GaskILL, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting on Fourth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 5th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce street. 
N. E. Janney, Clerk. Wu. J. Jenxs, President. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet 
on Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month Ist, at 8 
o’clock, in Race Street Monthly Meetiug Room. 

ALFreD Moors, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 26, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE.| Sevents-pay, 24th—-Wheat was neg- 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros, | lected and weak. Sales of 5000 bush. 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 


















mmission Merchants, 248 No. | at 31. 40@1. 44 for red; $1.44@1.48 for am- 








BaD, .cocdertenevoccctnicesenes povdecsie 10234@103%4 Delaware avenue. ber; $1.427g for No. 2 red, and $1.45@ 
State 6s Bd BETICS...cscsvesesseee ee Subject to Market fluctuations, 1.50 for white. 400 bush. Penna. rye 
State 6s 3d series.. eoovesd Ll Butter, Prints, per. 30@ 35 | sold at 74c. Corn, under increased of- 
State 5s new Naeets a, sbevsennsia 108 $6 1091 Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 22@ 24 | ferings, declined and was dull. Sales 
City 68 NOW. .e.eesnnee slimes * 1138 | South Ohio & Ind... 22@ 24 | of 700) bush. at 64@65c. for old yellow, 
Belv Del RR 2d mtg 6 ..... 100 @10l | N. Y. State Firking, « * 25@ 27 | and 53@58c. for new do. Oats met a 
Connecting RR 6S....-rerereeeel02 @ Rate-voem, per Ose rvee see 25@ 27)| good demand, and the feeling was 
Camd & Amb m bs '89 Western, =! ceccesee 23@ 2) strong. Sales of 11 ,000 bush. at 37} 
Ithica & Athens RR 7s... Poultey—Gnlelene, per apis - 10@ 12 | 39ce. for white, and 36@36ke. for ee 
Lehigh Valley RR 6s c. @ Turkeys, 12@ 14| Cloverseed met an improved demand 
Lehi h bang 44 cm 6s r. 954@ Ducks, * 4. 10@ 11] and 100 bush. were taken at 7@8%c. 
Nth Penna RR g m 6sr......107 @ Geese, om 8@ 10| Timothy was not wanted. Flaxseed 
Penna RR let mtg 6s..... ol Lard, prime, “ 4. 8@ —9| advanced, 400 bags being taken at $1.52. 
Phil & Erie RR 7s.. | Live Calves, a 6@ 8% During the past week there were 
Reading RRe m 7s ¢ @ | Live Cattle, oe 3@ 5) weighed and sold 347 loads of hay and 
“ emis 99 eo T85 | Prime Sheep, wie 4@ 6 | 112 loads of straw at the Farmers’ Mare 
PC& StLi7s . Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | ket, at an average price of: Prime Time 
Warren & Franklin RR 7s... @ ms Potatoes, white, per bbl 1 75@ 2 50 othy, 80@90c.; mixed, 70@80c.; Straw, 
Lehigh Navi 6s r loan........ 100 @101 Jersey sweet, ag 2 50@ 2 75 | 60@70 c. per 100 lbs. 
Sohuy kill Navi 68 '72....... * 2 | Apples, per bbl.......... - 3 00@ 3 50| ‘Texas is computed to have made this 
Lehigh Valley RR.........+.00+ 39%4@ 41 Cranberries, per CFALCrvseesee 1 75@ 2 00 | year 700,000 bales of cotton, from which 
Little Schuylkill Beccccscnev wrige 40 | Cabbage, per 100.........0000++ 1 50@ 2 00 | will be obtained, in addition to the value 
DRUMS NN .nccccosccessccvecseece ponent Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 37@ = of the fibre, 840,000,000 pounds of seed. 
Pennsylvania Railroad pooeeses fe 321 | Feathers, live geese....... soeee  =48@ This seed, converted into oil, would 
Reading Railroad ET %@ 15% | Honey, in comb, per Ib....... woe z bring over $14,000,000. The total ex- 
United RRs of N Jersey..... 119 @120 Uheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 13% | ports of cotton from the port of Galves- 
Lehigh Navigation.........+++ 11% ye 19 “ — Western, ton during the season just closed were 
West Phil Pass RRuecws--- 62 | Buckwheat flour, per 100 B.. 3 8 3 €0 | 495,814 bales. 
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, WOODSIDE. 
DRY GOODS STORE 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 

S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts. 
Just receivedaa new lot of Black Silks from T5c. up. 


and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 
MARY A. GILBERT, 
- > A Also a well selected stock of Plain Dress Goods, suitable for 
Friends’, comprising 


Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Cashmere Debege’s, 25c. Madonnas, 37)4. 
Merinoes and Cashmeres in all colors. 
Mohairs, Bombazines, Poplins, Etc. 
Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds 


Long and Square Bound Blanket and Thibet Merino Shawls, 
Neat Figured Percals. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B—A full line of Underwear for Men, Women and 
Children. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


| 4) > GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
HANCOCK & LEVICK, 


CONVEYANCERS 
AND BEAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Rents and Mortgages Collected. 





















THE LARGE BOARDING HOUSE 


Cor. of Main and Coulter Sts., Germantown, 


Is open the year round for the accommodation of 
guests, permanent and transient. This house is 
particularly adapted for families, as it embraces all 
the comforts of a home without the trouble of house- 
keeping, and at much less expense. 

MRS. R. A. OWEN. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting 


of the stockholders of 


Swarthmore College, 


will be held at RACE STREET MEETING HOUSE, 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, Twelfth mo. 4th, 1877, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, Clerk. 


YOUNG WOMAN OF EDUCATION AND 

refinement (a Friend), wishes a situation as 

governess in a family, or as a companion to a lady. 

She would be satisfied with a very small compen- 

sation, and has no objection to go to the country. 
Address B. L, M., 

At the office of this paper. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION IN A FAMILY TO 
assist in housework and sewing. City pre- 

ferred, or within ten miles. Address |" 
Office Friends Intelligencer. 





A general supervision of properties if required. 


| _wW. WM. E. LEV ANTED—TO RENT BY A FRIEND, A FARM. 
| — Woiell Beginece a on shares, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
40th and Lancaster Ave. 623 Walnut St. | 4 2eighborhood of Friends’ preferred. Address K, 


1022 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farnittre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


HOLIDAY GIFT.—A beautifully finished photo- 
graph by Chillman, 18 S. Eighth Street. 


ANTED.—A PARTNER TO JOIN IN AN 





invention of an article for which a patent 
rae is applied for, to manufacture the same; a small 
| F ine Cabinet Ware, capital is required. A gentleman belonging to the 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, Society of Friends prams? Scie N. B., 
To the office of the Friends’ Intelligencer 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 706 Arch Street, Phila, 
7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done ESTABLISHED 1836. 
L. & KR. L. TYSON, JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 
ss ss ; MANUFACTURER OF 
Staple Che ang Dress pr best — and fj 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit ‘Goods. Wool Waddings direct UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale For the retail trade, 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. , Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. PHILADELPHIA. 
“eo 
| 
‘w, 














INTELLIGENCER. 





FRIENDS’ 
HALF A MILLION 


_ BOYS’ AND CIRLS’ 
To be made happy, by 100,000 Copies of 


ST. NICHOLAS for DECEMBER ! 


Ready Nov. 24th. Two Serial Stories. 


“ONDER the LILACS,” 


By. the author of “ Little Women.”’ 


“ TOW ER-MOUNTAIN,” 


A “ ROBINSON CRUSOE” STORY, 
By GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN. 
Some idea of the attraction offered in the 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY NUMBER 


of Sr. Nicnoias, of which 100,000 copies will be issued, may 
be gained from the following: There are poems by HENRY 
W. LONGFELLOW and WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT; 
a fine hitherto unpublished sketch of Boy Life, by the late 
THEODORE WINTHROP, and a shért story by the author 
of “ALICE IK | WONDERLAND 7") 4 new fairy story, 
“Sweet Maksonam Dar,” by FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
illustrated by Brxsxit; Miss LUCRETIA P. HALE gives a 
chapter cf domestic fun under the title, “THE PETER- 
KINS’ CHARADES.” There are also several other bright, 
instructive and interestiug papers on various subjects, such 
as the illustrated article, “A CHAT ABOUT POTTERY,” a 
poetic riddle by BR. J. G. HOLLAND, and a comparison 
between the manners of young folks in old times and now- 
adays, by GAIL HAMILTON. The number contains nearly 
100 pages; and is crowded with striking and beautiful 
pictures. 

Of the story element, the brightest feature is the begin- 
ning of the new serial by MISS ALCOTT, entitled “UNDER 
THE LILACS,” with illustrations by MARY HALLOCK 
FOOTE. 

This Christmas number contaigs also the opening of a 
new Serial Story for Boys, a tale of tropical lite, by GUS- 
TAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, entitled ‘““TOWER MOUN- 
TAIN,” admirably illustrated by. the artists, Moran and 
Kelly; A PORTRAIT GF MISS ALCOTT, with a sketch 
of her life; several poems by TWO LITTLE AMERICAN 
GIRLS; a PuAY and a CHRISTMAS CAROL (set to music), 
and half a dozen complete short stories, bright, funny, ex- 
citing and pathetic, &c,, &. 

There is a NEW COVER DESIGN by the English Artist 
WALTER CRANE, ‘the famous designer of ‘‘The Baby’s 
Opera,’’ and other Colored Picture Books, 


Sold by all Book-sellers and Newsdealers. 
Price, only 25 cts. $3.00 a year. 
SORIBNER & 00.,'743 Broadway. N. Y. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO, 





GAML. BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHO! 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


No. 1116 Citron St. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S§.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Vargishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 596 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD A, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY oF 


American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


QLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208S. 11th St., Phila. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment of 
REFRIGERATORS, from $4.00 to 50.00. 
KITOHEN AND DINING TABLES. 
ANTI-PROOF PROVISION. SAFES, 


& general assortment o 
Noe ee 


Ww CpoKite OvERsTS OF AED Kr 


HALL AND LIBRARY LADDERS, 
GHAMBER OOMMODES of all kinds and 


E , 
BOOT-BLAOKING CASES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
E. S. FARSON, 


Manufactury and Store, 220 Dock Street, below Walnut. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 





MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Dr, RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
612 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 








J. WM. HUTCHINSON. BR. H. HUTCHINSON. 
Late of Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


INE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


bf No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 
Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 


uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to an tof 
. the country, free of express chargea’ . 





